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Enoexsert, Count of Nassau, and governor of Bra- 
bant, was one of the most distinguished of the men of 
his age and country, though he does not make his ap- 
pearance in the novel of *‘ Quentin Durward,’ in which 
Sir Walter Scott has roughly sketched the character, 
and the “court and camp,” of Charles Le Téméraire. 
Charles, the last Duke of Burgundy (he was great- 
grandfather of the emperor Charles V.), acquired his 
title of Le Téméraire, the rash or fool-hardy, from his 
violent, impetuous, and inconsiderate conduct ; but he 
was not altogether the mere mad bull he appears to be 
in ‘Quentin Durward.’ He knew how to value men 
of worth and valour, and to attach them to his person 
aud interests. Thus Engelbert, Count of Nassau, a 
nobleman of high character and family, who, according 
to the estimation of the time, was.“ valiant, brave, and 
wise,” was a chief favourite with Charles, one in whom 
he reposed great confidence, and who returned that 
confidence by a devoted adherence to the House of 
Burgundy. Charles made him, in 1473, one of the 
knights of the Golden Fleece (an order which had been 
founded by Philip, Charles's father), which was consi- 
dered then an honour of the highest kind, from the 
reputation in which the order was held. Engelbert 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Nancy, which was 
fought on the 2nd of January, 1477, in which Charles, 
with many of his nobility, perished. He continued 
afterwards to be respected by his contemporaries ; and 
the crafty Louis XI. of France, in the furtherance of 
his efforts to secure Burgundy, now left without a male 
heir, tried to engage Engelbert in his service. Engel- 
bert died childless in 1504, 

Brabant, of which Engelbert was governor, was only 
a portion of the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy, 
which, in the time of Philip and Charles, comprehended 
nearly all the countries which we now know as Holland 
and Belgium. Brabant fs distinguished into North and 
South, of which North Brabant belongs to Holland, 
and South Brabant to Belgium, Breda is in North 
Brabant. It is “a well-built and strongly fortified 
town, surrounded by marshes, which, in case of attack, 
can be laid under water. The castle, which is the prin- 
cipal building in the town, is surrounded by the river 
Merk. It was originally built by the family of Schoten, 
who held it with the title of Baron, in 1190. Breda 
afterwards came into the possession of the dukes of 
Brabant, and in the beginning of the fifteenth century it 
passed by marriage to the House of Nassau. In 1567 
it was annexed by the Duke of Alba to the crown of 
Spain. In 1577 the Spanish garrison surrendered 
to the confederates, Four years after, the town was 
treasonably delivered to the Duke of Parma; but it was 
retaken in March, 1590, by Prince Maurice of Nassau, 
by means of the following stratagem :—A vessel was 
loaded, apparently with turf, of which the besieged 
garrison was greatly in want, but under the covering 
of turf a party of soldiers were concealed. Admission 
into the town being thus secured, the soldiers left their 
place of concealment during the night; and having 
overpowered the guard, opened the gates to Prince 
Maurice, who had advanced with his army. In 1625 
Breda yielded by capitulation to General Spinola, who 
commanded the troops of the Infanta Isabella. In 1637 
the town again came into the possession of the States 
General of the United Provinces, and was confirmed to 
them by the treaty of Westphalia. The French, under 
Dumourier, took Breda in 1793. 

“ The castle, already mentioned, was rebuilt in 1680 
by William, Prince of Orange, afterwards William III. 
of England. It contains a fine gallery, supported by 
marble columns, and a very handsome staircase of free- 
stone. 

“The streets are wide, clean, and well laid out: there 
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great market-place are among the chief ornaments of 
the town*.” 

The principal Protestant church of Breda, which con. 
tains the tomb of Engelbert, was originally the church 
of Our Lady (Notre Dame), but was appropriated jp 
1637, by the States General, to the use of the Protestant 
worship. It has a spire 362 feet high, which replaced 
one, said to have been exceedingly beautiful, con. 
sumed by fire in 1696. ‘There are several fine mony. 
ments in the church; that to the memory of Engel. 
bert, and his wife, the Princess of Baden, of which we 
have given a representation, is the most remarkable, 
The effigies of the count and his wife are in alabaster: 
the half-kneeling figures, supporting the table en which 
lies the armour of the count, minutely carved, are said 
to represent classic heroes—Julius Cesar, Regulus, &, 
The figures are stated to have been the work of Michael 
Angelo, and there is little doubt of the correctness of 
the statement. The traditionary supposition is at least 
a testimony to the merit of the workmanship, which is 
in the highest style of art. 





VISIT TO THE CAVERN OF CARIPE, IN THE 
PROVINCE OF CUMANA, 
CoMMONLY KNOWN BY THE NAME OF “ La Grura vex 
GuacHARo.” 
Tue high price at which the published portion of Hum- 
boldt’s narrative of his travels in equinoctial America 
has alone been attainable by the public, together with 
the introduction of numberless disquisitions on matters 
which, however important to the scientific, have but 
little interest for the general reader, has not improbably 
prevented numbers from even knowing that such a stu- 
pendous grotto as that which presents itself in the lofty 
mountain of Guacharo, at the termination of a latersl 
valley, three short leagues to the west-south-west of the 
lovely valley of Caripe, to the east of Cumana, is to be 
found in nature; or that in the vastness of its dimen- 
sions, the picturesque magnificence of its scenery, the 
depth to which it penetrates into the heart of the moun- 
tain, the solemn darkness and silence of its innermost 
recesses, the singular nocturnal birds which inhabit 
what may be termed its central region, and whose fat 
affords so rich an annual harvest to the Indians, and, 
above all, the gloomy mystery in which Indian super- 
stition has shrouded it, is perhaps unequalled, and cer- 
tainly not surpassed, by any known cavern in the world; 
not even excepting our own justly celebrated Cave of 
Fingal, in the island of Staffa. To such the follow- 
ing account of a visit to this natural prodigy by 
Sefior Codazzi, translated from the ‘Coreo de Cumana, 
for the 24th and 31st of March, and 7th of April, 
1835, can hardly fail to prove interesting; while 
even many of those who have read Humboldt’s fas- 
cinating and almost poetie narrative, will perhaps feel 
a laudable curiosity to learn the discoveries of a traveller, 
who, however inferior to the distinguished philosopher 
in his talents for observation, and his powers of de- 
scription, possesses at least the merit of having traversed 
the cavern to double the distance to which the Prussian 
visiter was able to penetrate, and explored the whole of 
the cavern to its utmost practicable extent. It is to be 
regretted that Sefior Codazzi did not unite an acquaint- 
ance with botany, ornithology, and many other branches 


of natural history, highly important for a traveller, to - 


his other acquisitions, since, from the want of this 
knowledge, he has been obliged to employ local names, 
which can only be understood by those on the spot, 
when speaking of the various objects he has occasion to 
describe, and applies European names to plants, &c., 
which can hardly be supposed to be identical with those 
to which he refersthem. Thus, in speaking of the pro- 





are four squares and a fine quay, which, as well as the 
ramparts, are planted with trees, The arsenal and the 


ductions of the valley of Caripe, he introduces chamomile 
* « Penny Cyclopedia,’ vol. ¥. 
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(anthemis nobilis), borage (borago officinalis), and the 
yerva buena, which we believe is designed to mean 
salad in general, as indigenous, or at least wild pro- 
ductions of the soil; although there can be little doubt 
thatthe Spanish names are applied to plants bearing 
only a faint resemblance to the European, and differing 
widely from them in all their important particulars. 
But these are minor blemishes, which do not materially 
affect the value of the narrative, or lessen its interest to 
the general reader. 

“The little village of Caripe 1s situated in 10°11’ 14” 
of north latitude, and 3° 3’ 45” of longitude, to the east 
of the meridian of Caraccas, in a little valley formed by 
the waters of the river Caripe, in their passage from the 
heights of Purgatorio, Guacharo, Periquito, the table- 
land of the Guardia de San Augustin, and the peaks of 
Caripe. “ Its elevation above the level of the sea is 
§61 varas (2636 English feet), and it enjoys a genial 
temperature both in summer and winter, the centesimal 
thermometer, at both these seasons, maintaining itself 
between 18° and 20° (between 60°.40 and 68° of Fah- 
renheit’s scale). 

“Chamomile (manzanilla), borage (borrajo), salad 
(yerva buena), and tobacco (el tabac), grow wild in this 
spot, which also produces beautiful cabbages, garlic, fen- 
nel, and onions in abundance, together with coffee of the 
most exquisite flavour. All that is wanting to convert 
this rich and fertile valley from its present worthless 
and neglected condition to a fine and flourishing settle- 
ment, is the substitution of an active and industrious 
Creole population for the indolent and apathetic native 
Indians, of the tribe of Chaymas, who alone inhabit it, 
and who, notwithstanding the labours of the mission- 
aries, have been unable to divest themselves sufficiently 
of their Indian disposition (desindianizarse) to acquire 
a more energetic character, and overcome that inflexible 
apathy which is the besetting sin of their nature, and 
opposes an impassable obstacle to their participating in 
the advantages of the general prosperity. 

“The village consists of some twenty straw huts, a 
church, constructed of stone and lime, and two long 
rows of connected cottages, of an uniform height, roofed 
with tiles, and formerly serving as dwellings for the 
Arragonese capuchins, who were employed as mission- 
aries to reclaim the Indians from their wandering life 
in the forests. 

“The ancient convent in which these missionaries for- 
merly performed their religious observances has been 
unhappily destroyed, and its ruined walls alone remain 
to mark the spot on which it stood, embosomed in 
scenery of the most romantic and picturesque descrip- 
tion. 

“ The little river Caripe, from which the valley derives 
its name, winds through a wooded defile from the west 
towards the north-east, shaded by lofty and umbrageous 
trees, and forming a longitudinal furrow in the direction 
by which it hastens onwards to mingle its waters with 
those of the Rio San Juan, in union with which they 
fall at length into the tranquil basin of the Golfo Triste. 
To the north it is bounded by the heights of San Boni- 
facio, which unite with those of Guacarapo, clothed 
with the densest primeval forests. .To the west it is 
encompassed by the table-land of the Guarda de San 
Augustin, and the elevated ridge of Guacharo, over- 
topped by the naked peak of El Purgatorio, which 
attains an elevation of 1852 varas (equal to about 
5081 English feet), rising out of the thick and lux- 
uriant forest which stretches in the direction of Santa 
Maria, to a spot opposite to some insulated conical 
rocks, which are at times inaccessible, and form the 
water-shed which divides this valley from that in which 
those streams run whieh flow to the southward to 
mingle their waters with those which fall into the Rio 
Guarapiche. 

“ We arrived at this port (Cumana) on the Ist of 
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February, 1835, and devoted the 2nd to making pre- 
liminary observations, while a dozen of Indians were 
despatched to the foot of El Purgatorio, to cut down 
the palms known by the name of ‘ palmiste,’ which 
were to serve as materials for making the torches which 
we might require to illuminate the cavern we were about 
to visit. 

“ The palm attains a height of about twenty feet: its 
leaves (fronds) resemble those of the Corozo, while its 
bark is smooth like that of the Cafiabrava, and wholly 
destitute of spines: it exhibits, however, an infinite 
number of knots, which, nevertheless, do not inter- 
pose theinselves in a vertical direction (at right angles) 
to that of the internal fibres of the trunk, which is 
straight. 

“* When the palms are required. for the purpose of 
making torches, the Indians select those which are from 
three to four inches in diameter. These they cut down 
and strip of their bark; they then split the heart down, 
in the direction of the fibres, into splinters of from two 
to three varas in length (or from about 54 to 8} Eng- 
lish feet), and about half an inch in thickness. 

“ Having made this preliminary preparation, a num- 
ber of fires are kindled at the mouth of the cavern; the 
splinters are next placed on sticks, supported at either 
extremity by forked uprights fixed in the ground, and 
thus exposed to the action of the heat for the purpose 
of expelling their moisture; here they are left for about 
twenty-four hours or less; by the expiration of which 
time they are sufficiently dry. When this part of the 
process has been completed, the dried splinters are next 
formed into torches of about six inches in diameter, and 
of the entire length of the pieces, and firmly beund 
together by four or five bands of the withies or vines 
which grow in the forest.” 

A torch of this description lasted within the cavern 
about one hour, giving out a brilliant flame, unaccom- 
panied by any offensive odour, but not without pro- 
ducing the smoke inseparable from the combustion of 
wood of any description. Humboldt informs us that 
the celebrated Bishop of St. Thomas, of Guayana, who 
penetrated 960 varas, or 2500 (French) feet into the 
revesses of the cavern, was enabled to do so by having 
had the precaution to supply himself with great torches 
of white wax of Castile; while he himself was only 
furnished with torches made of the bark of trees and 
native resin, the thick smoke of which injured their 
eyes, and obstructed their respiration in the more con- 
fined parts of the cavern, and thus contributed to pre- 
vent them from penetrating as far as they might other- 
wise have done. It is somewhat singular that the good 
fathers of the convent were not acquainted with the su- 
periority of the torches described by Sehor Codazzi *. 

“ On the 3rd of February we commenced our journey 
to the cavern. Rain had fallen during the preceding 
night, and the sky continued overcast, accompanied by 
a small rain, which increased as we advanced, until at 
length it became a heavy and a soaking rain. The 
length of the road was two Columbian leagues to the 
westward ; it followed the base of the Carro de Gua- 
charo, along a level tract. We crossed the stream 
which descends from these heights three times: this 
brook only approaches the cavern at the spot where the 
basin in which it flows becomes contracted between the 
bases of El Guacharo and Periquito. The road is 
much encumbered with rocks and bushes which obstruct 
and render it difficult for travellers. Suddenly the 
opening of the great cavern burst in all its grandeur 
upon our view, together with the Indians whom we had 
sent on before to prepare the torches, and who had 
taken up their quarters within its mouth. 

We alighted from our beasts well soaked with rain, 
and took out the instruments with which we had pro- 
vided ourselves. These consisted of a thermometer, a 


* See ‘Pers, Narr.,’ vol. iil., p. 136. 
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compass, a sextant with a tripod, an artificial horizon, | with others of smaller dimensions, and every possible 


chronometers, and a barometer. We extended a cord 
of twenty-five varas (equal to 68.4373 English feet), 
well marked, and then hastened to enter the cavern, 
which I am about to describe, and ascertain its dimen- 
sions. We made our entrance into the cavern at half- 
past eight in the morning, and quitted it again, after 
having completed our survey, at a quarter past eleven, 
well soaked through with the water which flow. rough 
it. ‘This subterraneous rivulet,’ as Humbold: :oforms 
us, ‘is the origin of the river Caripe, which, at a few 
leagues’ distance, after having joined the small river of 
Santa Maria, is navigable for canoes. It enters into 
the river Areo under the name of Canno de Terezen. 
We found on the banks of the subterraneous rivulet 
a great quantity of palm-tree wood, the remains: of 
trunks ou which the Indians climb to reach the nests 
hanging to the roof of the cavern. The rings, formed 
by the vestiges of the old footstalks of the leaves, fur- 
uish as it were the footsteps of a ladder perpendicularly 
placed*.’ While waiting for our clothes to be dried, I 
wrapped myself up in a cloak, and proceeded at noon to 
take an observation of the sun at the mouth of the 
cavern, for the purpose of determining its latitude, 
longitude, and elevation. 

“The cavern of Guacharo is in the mountain of the 
same name, at an elevation of 1739 varas (equal to 
about 47714 English feet), above the level of the sea. 
It is formed in a rock of secondary limestone, alter- 
uating with an argillaceous clay, and the Jura or Al- 
pine limestone. Its exterior form is rounded at the 
base: its northern side rests upon the table-land of 
the Guardia de San Augustin, connected on the north- 
west by a gloomy mountain with the Cerra del Purga- 
torio, while to the south it presents a steep and rocky 
base. From thence, for the space of two-thirds of its 
height, the mountain presents one vast unbroken mass 
clothed with grass, and exhibiting in its outline a form 
similar to that of its base. It has various projections 
and precipitous declivities, nearly perpendicular, va- 
riously disposed, parallel or diverging; while its sum- 
mit displays a rocky ridge, naked to the west and south, 
and covered with bushes on the opposite side. If vast 
caverns are characteristic of calcareous mountains in 
general, we cannot be surprised at the existence of this 
gigantic cavern in a district of such a description. 

“The mouth of the cavern looks to the S.S.W., and 
the direction it takes is tothe N.N.E. A stream issues 
from the cavern, and flows in front of its mouth, through 
the underwood that clothes the base of Periquito, until 
it falls into another stream which descends from El Pur- 
gatorio, and, with the former, constitute the two prin- 
cipal heads of the Rio Caripe.” The stream which issues 
from the cavern is far more considerable than Seior 
Codazzi’s account would lead us to suppose, being, as 
Humboldt informs us, from twenty-eight to thirty feet 
wide. ‘We walked,’ he continues, ‘on the bank, 
as far as the hills formed of calcareous incrustations 
permitted us. Where the torrent winds among very 
high masses of stalactites, we were often obliged to 
descend into its bed, which is only two feet in depth.’ 

“The form of the cavern represents a segment of an 
arch, whose western base rests on the stream which 
issues from it, at a place where its centre spans a mass 
of petrifactions, resembling innumerable caves heaped 
one upon another in the form of an amphitheatre, and 
sinks almost perpendicularly towards the principal plain, 
which is perfectly smooth, moist, and clothed with a mul- 
titude of herbaceous plants, which grow along the margin 
of the water, while others are to be seen flourishing in 
the soil which covers the calcareous incrustations. 

* Vast stalactites, of unknown antiquity, varying in 
length from twelve to fourteen feet, and from three to 
four in thickness, hang suspended from the arch, mixed 

* * Pers, Narr.,’ vol, iii, p. 131, 





variety of form ; some pointed, others oval, rounded in 
some places, and wrought in others with such refined 
elegance of taste, as to resemble rather the most perfect 
productions of design than the mere wanton and ca. 
pricious results of accidental petrifaction. 

* At the distance of 115 varas (equal to about 315 
English feet) from the mouth of the cavern, we crossed 
the rivulet for the first time, aud found its bottom 
somewhat miry. Hitherto we had carried but a single 
lighted torch; but on reaching to the distance of 175 
varas (about 480 English feet), we found the dark. 
ness so much increased as to render no less than fiye 
necessary to enable us to see one another; while the 
harsh screaming of the Guacharoes, in the more retired 
parts of the interior, disturbed our hearing, and inter- 
rupted conversation. 

“ A large mass of incrustations here divided this first 
saloon in the middle; the rivulet was crossed a second 
time, leaving on the left hand a second compartment 
of the cavern, corresponding in every point of resem- 
blance to the first. Here at length vegetation ceased 
to exist ; and the ground was strewed with the decayed 
remains of the fruit called Mataca, which constitute the 
food of the Guacharoes. This fruit, which is of a rose 
colour, grows on a straight and lofty tree, which is 
found in abundance on the heights in the vicinity of 
the cavern. As-soou as Night has spread her sable veil 
over creation, these birds immediately take their flight 
from the dark recesses of their gloomy habitation, in 
quest of this fruit, which they carry back to their nests 
for the sustenance of their young. The birds, having 
digested the fleshy part of the fruit, reject the stone, 
which being divided into two equal portions, aud 
having undergone this digestive preparation, is supposed 
to have obtained immediately from this process valuable 
medicinal properties; and it in consequence enjoys no 
small reputation as a sovereign remedy for the cure of 
pains in the stomach, spasms, colic, and intermittent 
fevers. The Indians collect them at the proper season, 
string them, and hang them up in their kitchens, be- 
cause when smoked they dry quickly, without losing 
their medicinal properties. ‘The. ordinary dose is two 
or three of the dried seeds, either chewed in the mouth, 
or reduced to powder and taken mixed with tepid 


water.” 
(To be continued., 





Forests, and Meadow and Pasture Land tn Europe— 
‘ La Statistique,’ a French periodical devoted to the collec- 
tion of interesting facts, contains details relative to the ex- 
tent of surface covered by forests, and meadows and pastures, 
in the different countries of Europe; from which it appears 
that in Germany, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Bohemia, and 
Gallicia, the proportion of forests to the territory of each 
country is one-third; in Austria, Prussia, and Illyria, it is 
one-fourth; in Belgium and the States of Sardinia, one- 
fifth ; in Switzerland, one-sixth; in the Netherlands, one- 
seventh ; in France, one-eighth; in Italy, one-niuth; in 
Spain, one-tenth; and in Great Britain the proportion of 
forest and woodland is one-twentieth. The land in meadow 
and pasture is, according to the same authority, in the pro- 
portion of one-half to the remainder of the surface, in Eng- 
land and Wales; one-third in Great Britain and the British 
Isles, Denmark, Bavaria, and the Duchy of Brunswick ; one- 
fourth in Austria Proper, the continental States of Sardinia, 
Styria and Illyria; one-fifth in Prussia, Hungary, Holland, 
and Belgium ; one-sixth in Switzerland, Bohemia, and the 
Austrian Empire; one-seventh in France, Italy, Scotland, 
Wurtemburg, and the Duchy of Baden ; one-eighth in the 
Duchy of Hesse-Cassel; one-ninth in Moravia and the 
Duchy of Nassau ; one-tenth in the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, Portugal, and Sardinia; one-eleventh in Gallicia, 
Lombardy, and the Venetian Provinces ; one-twelfth in the 
Tyrol; one-fortieth in Turkey in Europe; one-fifty-sixth 
in Russia in Europe; and in Spain the proportion is as low 
as one sixty-fifth of meadow and pasture Sand to the remain- 
ing surface of the country. 
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Anona tne smalier Carmivora, there 1s'a genus, termed 
by Cuvier Mephitis, which contains a group of animals 
peculiar to the American continent, and to which have 
been applied the terms of Skunks, and Mephitic Weasels, 
from their intolerable odour. It is on the same account 
that they have received from the French the names of 
Enfans du diable, and Béltes puantes ; and they are so 
designated in the ‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle France,’ by 
Charlevoix. (See tome iii.) Buffon, however, and the 
French naturalists, give them the title of Mouffettes, 
because “they spread, when disturbed, an odour so 
strong and so abominable, as to produce suffocation, 
like the subterranean gas called mouffette.” The term 
mephitis conveys the same idea, It is in the odour 
they are capable of spreading, intolerable alike to man 
and beast, that the main defence of these animals con- 
sists; for they are heavily made for their size, and not 
remarkable for celerity of motion. The peculiarity of 
secreting, in certain glandular pouches beneath the tail, 
a liquid extremely odorous, is common to many of the 
viverrine family, as the civet, zibet, &c., and also to 
most of the Mustellid@, as the polecat, &c. ; but it differs 
much in intensity, and in the effect it produces on the ol- 
factory organs, in different species. ‘The secretion of the 
civet (of a powerful musky odour), though disagreeable 
when unmixed with other articles, is pleasant, at least 
to some persons, when much diluted: on the contrary, 
the odour of the common polecat is universally abhorred. 
We must not suppose that in every case the liquid 
secreted constitutes a means of defence; indeed its use 
is not correctly understood, nor shall we here enter into 
conjectures respecting it. It may be observed, however, 
that the glandu.ar apparatus in question differs materi- 
ally in different species in its degree of development, 
us does also the quantity, as well as the quality, of the 
secretion: in some, this apparatus consists of large 
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glandular saccult,—in others it is reduced to a simple 
fold of the skin,—and in others all trace of it is want- 
ing. There is no uniformity in this point among genera 
otherwise closely allied. With regard to the genus 
Mephitis, it approximates in many particulars to the 
badgers (gen. Meles), also distinguished by glandular 
scent-pouthes; and though Cuvier places the genus 
Mephitis between the weasels and the otters, he was 
not unaware of the connexion. “The Mouffettes have,” 
he observes, “‘ like the polecats, two false molars above 
and three below (on each side); but the upper tuber- 
cular tooth is very large, and as long as broad; and the 
lower carnassiére (or laniary molar) has two tubercles 
on its inner aspect, which circumstances ally these 
animals to the badgers, as the polecats are allied to 
the grisons (Galictis, Bell), and the gluttons (Gulo). 
Moreover, the skunks, like the badgers, have the claws 
of the fore-feet long, and adapted for burrowing, and 
they are also semiplantigrade; the resemblance is car- 
ried out even as regards the distribution of colours.” 
The colours of the animals of the genus Mephitis 
consist for the most part of dorsal or Jateral stripes of 
white on a black ground, the effect of which is far from 
being unpleasing: the limbs and under parts of the 
body are always black. The fur is full and long, con- 
sisting of a soft under coat, and harsh hairs forming an 
outer vestment. The tail is long and bushy; the libs 
are short and stout; the head is rather small, and ter- 
minates in a pointed muzzle: the ears are extensive, 
but close. The contour of the body is thick and heavy; 
and the movements of the animals have not much of 
alertness or activity. In this respect the skunks differ 
from the polecat and weasel race, as well as in being 
less sanguinary and daring. Nevertheless, they make 
havoc occasionally in the poultry-yard. Their habits 
are nocturnal; and their retreat, in which they pass the 
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day, is usually a burrow of their own excavating, or the 
hollow of an aged tree. The species are in great con- 
fusion, owing to variations in the arrangement and 
proportions of the white stripes, in different individuals 
supposed to be specifically identical. Hence some 
authors regard the chinche and the conepate of Buffon 
as mere varieties of the Mephitis Americana, Desm. ; 
while others consider the conepate to be synonymous 
with the M. chiliensis, Geoffr. We must not, how- 
ever, enter into a question of this nature; and, indeed, 
as the habits of all the species or varieties are alike, it 
is not necessary that we should be particular in singling 
out any one, to the exclusion of’the others, as the object 
of our notice. 

The description of the skunk by Kalm is worthy of 
attention. ‘“* The English,” he says, “ give the name 
of polecat to a species of animal found plentifully not 
only in Pennsylvania, but in other districts both north- 
wards and southwards in America. At New York it is 
called Skunk, but the Swedes in this country term it 
Fiskatte. This animal has much resemblance to the 
marten: it is about the same size, and usually of a 
black colour, with a white longitudinal streak on the 
back, and one of the same colour and size on each side: 
some individuals oceur, but rarely, which are almost 
wholly white.” . . . . “ This animal brings forth its 
young both in the hollows of trees and in burrows: it 
is not confined to the ground, but climbs trees; it 
is an enemy to birds; it destroys their eggs, and also 
devours their young, and when it can enter the poultry 
roost, it makes great destruction.” . . . . “* When it 
is chased either by men or dogs, it runs as far as it 
can, or climbs up a tree; but when it finds itself hard 
pressed, it ejects its fluid against it pursuers: the odour 
of this is so strong as to suffocate: if a drop of this 
pestilential secretion falls in the eyes, it is at the risk of 
losing the sight; and when it falls on the clothes, it 
communicates an odour so powerful, that it is very dif- 
ficult to get rid of it: most dogs fear to attack it, and 
flee when touched by a drop.” . . . “In 1749 one of 
these animals came near a farm, where I was lodging ; 
it was in winter, and during the night; the dogs were 
roused up, and pursued it, when it immediately spread 
so disgusting an odour, that I thought as I lay in bed 
that I should be suffocated ; the cows bellowed with all 
their might.” . . “At the end of the same year 
another crept into our cellar, but without spreading the 
slightest odour, for this odour is not given out unless 
the animal be chased or attacked. A woman who per- 
ceived its eyes sparkling in the dark killed it, and in an 
instant it filled the cellar with such an odour, that not 
only was the woman ill from the effects of it for some 
days, but the bread, the meat, and the rest of the pro- 
visions kept in the cellar were so infected, that all were 
spoiled and obliged to be thrown away.” Kalm, how- 
ever, observes, that the settlers, as well as the natives, 
sometimes tame the skunk, and that the pestilential 
secretion is then but rarely given out, and only when 
the animal is attacked or beaten. He adds, moreover, 
“ T have often met with English and French, who have 
told me that they have eaten the flesh of this animal, and 
have found it well flavoured, and, as they stated, some- 
thing like that of a sucking-pig*.” It appears that the 
moment the natives kill a skunk they remove the glan- 
dular sacculi, and parts a/ljacent, in order that no un- 
pleasant smell or flavour may be communicated to the 
flesh. In the Journal of P. Feuili¢e (Paris, 1714) we 
are informed that this animal is called chinche, by the 
natives of Brazil, and the writer gives an excellent 
description of it. “It takes up its residence,” he 
observes, “in the ground like our rabbits, but its 
burrow is not sodeep . . . it is very fond of birds 

* See also some anecdotes of this animal given in the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ No. 277, 





and poultry:” to this he adds that he had the utmost 
difficulty in freeing his dress from the odour of one ef 
these animals, which was done only by frequent wash. 
ing, soaking, and exposure to the sun. He states also 
that (as he was told) the offensive fluid is poured out 
upon the tail, which serves as a brush to disperse jt 
about, and whisk it against aggressors, whom the horrid 
scent immediately puts toflight. Catesby, in his ‘ Natural 
History of Carolina,’ says, that when one of these anj- 
mals is attacked by a dog, in order to appear more 
terrible it effects so marked a change in its figure by 
bristling up its hairs, and swelling out its body until it 
becomes almost round, as to appear strange, and at the 
same time frightful. If, however, this menacing air 
does not suffice to terrify its adversary, it employs, as q 
means of repulse, a much more efficacious method; 
for it ejects through some secret channels so pestilential 
an odour as to poison the air for a great distance around 
it; and that it is even unsupportable to dogs, who 
either retreat, or, if spirited enough to persevere, press 
their nose into the ground, renewing the attack at 
intervals until they have despatched the animal, The 
Indians, however, eat the flesh, and regard it as a deli- 
cacy ; and Catesby states that he has also partaken of 
it, and found it good. The young are sometimes, as 
he says, taken and tamed, and become gentle and very 
lively, causing no annoyance unless forced, in order to 
preserve their life. Insects and wild fruit he notices as 
constituting the diet of the skunk, which, as he says, is 
spread over the greater part of North America, the hollows 
of trees, and the holes of rocks serving it as a retreat. 

Though we have no doubt the scent of the skunk is 
disgusting enough, we have reason to believe that its 
overwhelming effects have been much exaggerated, 
Audubon tells an amusing story of a gentleman (a 
foreigner) who travelled in company with him from 
Louisiana to Henderson, mistaking one of these ani- 
mals, which they met with on the road, for a squirrel; 
and attempting to secure it, when, raising “ its fine 
bushy tail, it showered such a discharge of the fluid 
given by nature as a defence, that my friend, dismayed 
and infuriated, began to belabour the poor animal. 
The swiftness and good management of the polecat, 
however, saved its hones; and, as it made good its re- 
treat towards its hole, it kept up at every step a con- 
tinual ejectment, which fully convinced the gentleman 
that the pursuit of such animals as these was at best an 
unprofitable employment. This was not all, however, 
I could not suffer his approach, nor could my horse: 
it was with difficulty he mounted his own, and we were 
forced to continue our journey far asunder, and he 
much to leeward.” A cloak, which received the fluid 
in most abundance, continued a source of sad annoy- 
ance. While ,frozen (for it was winter) it did not give 
out any odour, but when thawed, or brought near the 
fire, it was intolerable. Some years afterwards, says 
Audubon, “I met my Kentucky companion in a far- 
distant land, when he assured me that, whenever the 
sun shone on his cloak, or it was brought near a fire, 
the scent of the polecat became so perceptible, that he 
at last gave it to a poor monk in Italy.” 

The following is Audubon’s description of the skunk 
or polecat, which is worth our notice, as written by a 
practical naturalist :—The animal “ is abont a foot and 
a half in length, with a large bushy tail, nearly as long 
as the body. The colour is generally brownish black, 
with a large white patch on the back of the head ; but 
there are many varieties of colouring, in some of which 
the broad white hands of the back are very conspicuous. 
The polecat burrows, or forms a subterranean habitation 
among the roots of trees, or in rocky places. It feeds 
on birds, young hares, rats, mice, and other animals, 
and commits great depredations on poultry. 'The most 
remarkable peculiarity of this animal is the power of 
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squirting, for its defence, a most nauseously-scented 
fluid, contained in a receptacle situated under the tuil, 
which it can do to the distance of several yards. It 
does not, however, for this purpose, sprinkle its tail 
with the fluid, as some allege, unless when extremely 
harassed by its enemies. The polecat is frequently do- 
mesticated. The removal of the glands prevents the 
secretion of the nauseous fluid ; and when thus improved, 
the animal becomes a great favourite, and performs the 
offices of the common cat with great dexterity.” 





Consumption of Eggs.—In the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 
319, there is a notice of the commerce in eggs, which, as in 
many other articles insignificant in themselves, is of consi- 
deravle importance in the aggregate. The following state- 
ments from a paper by M. Legrand, a member of the French 
Statistical Society, on the production and consumption of 
eggs in France, and their exportation from that country, 
may be read in connexion with the previous notice in the 
above-mentioned Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine :’-—“ In 
1913,” M. Legrand says, “ the number of eggs exported 
from France was 1,754,140. Between 1816 and 1822 the 
numbers exported rose rapidly from 8,733,000 to 55.717,500, 
and in 1834 the number had increased to 90,441,600. In 
1835, 76,190,120 were exported for England, 60,800 for 
Belgium, 49,696 for the United States, 42,960 for Switzer- 
land, 34,800 for Spain, and 306,304 to other parts of the 
world. The total amount of the exportations for that year 
was 3,829,284 francs. The consumption in Paris is calcu- 
lated at 115§ eggs per head, or 101,152,400. The con- 
sumption in other parts of France may. be reckoned at 
double this rate, as in many parts of the country dishes 
composed of eggs and miik are the principal items in all 
the meals. The consumption of eggs for the whole king- 
dom, including the capital, is estimated at 7,231,160,000; 
add to this number those exported and those necessary for 
reproduction, and it will result that 7,380,925,000 eggs 
were laid in France during the year 1835.” 


Early History of Bookselling.—The trade of bookselling 
seems to have been established at Paris, and at Bologna, in 
the twelfth century: the lawyers and universities called it 


into life. It is very improbable that it existed in what we 
properly call the dark ages. Peter of Blois mentions a book 
which he had bought of a public dealer (@ guodam publico 
mangone librorum). But we do not find, 1 believe, many 
distinct accounts of them till the next age. These dealers 
were denominated “ stattonarii;” perhaps from the open 
stalls at which they carried on their business; though 
statio is a general word for a shop in low Latin. They 
appear, by the old statutes of the university of Paris, and 
by those of Bologna, to have sold books upon commission ; 
and are sometimes, though not uniformiy, distinguished 
from the Zibrarii, a word which, having originally been con- 
fined to the copyists of books, was afterwards applied to 
those who traded in them. They sold parchment, and other 
materials of writing (which, with us, though, as far as I 
know, nowhere else, have retained the name of stationery), 
and naturally exercised the kindred occupations of binding 
and decorating. They probably employed transcribers: we 
find, at least, that there was a profession of copyists in the 
universities, and in large cities; and by means of these, 
before the invention of printing, the necessary books of 
grammar, law, and theology, were multiplied to a great 
extent, for the use of the students; but with much in- 
correctness, and far more expense than afterwards. That 
invention put a sudden stop to their honest occupation. 
But whatever hatred they might feel towards the new art, 
it was in vain to oppose its reception; no party could be 
raised in the public against so manifest and unalloyed a 
benefit; and the copyists, grown by habit fond of books, 
frequently employed themselves in the somewhat kindred 
labour of pressmen. The first printers were always book- 
sellers, and sold their own impressions. These occupations 
Were not divided till the early part of the sixteenth century. 
But the risks of sale, at a time when learning was by no 
means general, combined with the great cost of production 
(paper and other materials being very dear), rendered this a 
hazardous trade.—Hallam's ‘ Literature of Europe.’ 
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Peasants in the Department of the Loire Inferieur.— 
Very little butchers’ meat is consumed by the farmers or 
their labourers. Their staple food is bread, of which a man 
consumes about three pounds a day. In the summer they 
generally eat four or five times a day, of soup made with 
bread and cabbages, with fat or butter; sometimes a bit of 
bacon. On some farms in Brittany, butchers’ meat is given 
on Sundays; other days, cabbage soup and bread and butter, 
and latterly potatoes. On other farms, pancakes made of 
buckwheat are served to the labourers; but the farmers, 
within these three or four years, haye turned their attention 
to the planting of potatoes, in which they find a great ad- 
vantage over the butckwheat cakes. The quantity of land 
planted with potatoes since 1830 has been doubled each 
year. In some parts of La Vendée, the mechanics and 
peasants use millet in lieu of buckwheat; but there also 
the farmers begin to understand the value of potatoes. The 
women work on some farms. In Brittany they sometimes 
sow the corn: but in general they are occupied in the house, 
excepting those who have to attend the cattle, particularly 
the cows: they take with them their distaff or their knitting, 
by which means they prepare a considerable quantity of the 
clothing requisite for the use of the family from the flax 
raised upon the premises. Paupers are very numerous in 
the winter: there are no provisions for their support in the 
country. In some towns there are poor-houses, which are 
kept up by private donations, as may be required; by the pro- 
ceeds of concerts, balls, and representations at the theatres, 
and collections made at each house by persons authorised 
by the mayor, to be paid to a board appointed by him and 
the council to distribute the money to those in need of relief. 
In the country they maintain themselves by begging, if 
work be not provided for them ; but in general, as labourers 
are scarce, work is found for a considerable number of them 
on the roads, paring hedges, or other labour required on 
the farms. The farmers in general are poor: they occupy 
such farms as are just sufficient to support their families by 
the produce they can raise. They are, in this part of France, 
an ignorant set; are badly clothed, badly fed, and miserably 
lodged in most instances, frequently sleeping in the same 
apartment with their cattle. They are not in debt, nor 
have they any money to spare, and appear contented to 
move on as their fathers have done, without any desire, or, 
at all events, without any exertion to improve their cireum- 
stances.—Answer to Queries to his Majesty's Consuls.— 
Parliamentary Paper. 


IMPLEMENTS OF WRITING IN THE EAST. 


Ir is still the custom in the East, as it was in Biblical 
times, to carry the inkhorn stuck in the girdle. The 
Editor of the ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ in commenting on an 
expression in the ninth chapter of Ezekiel (“ One man 
among them was clothed with linen, with a writer’s 
inkhorn by his side”), says—‘* Scribes carry them con- 
stantly in their girdles, and ministers of state wear them 
in the same manner as symbols of their office. The 
form of these receptacles is adapted to this custom, as 
will appear by our present engraving. That in most 
general use is a flat case, about nine inches long by an 
inch and a quarter broad and half an inch thick, the 
hollow of which serves to contain the reed pens and 
penknife. It is furnished at one end with a lid attached 
by a hinge. To the flat side of this shaft, at the end 
furnished with the lid, is soldered the ink-vessel, which 
has at the top a lid with a hinge and clasp, fitting very 
closely. 'The ink-vessel is usually twice as heavy as the 
shaft. The latter is passed through the girdle, and is 
prevented from slipping through by the projecting ink- 
vessel. The whole is usually of polished metal, brass, 
copper, or silver. The case for pens and ink is worn 
in the same manner by the Persians, but it is very dit- 
ferent in its form and appearance. It is a long case, 
eight or nine inches long, by about one and a half 
broad, and rather less in depth, rounded at each end. 
It is made of paper, stiff as board, and the whole ex- 
terior is japanned and covered with richly coloured 
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specimen), under a glass, to enable the proprietor to 
find the direction of Mecca when he prays. Then there 
is a little spoon, from which water is dropped into the 
inkstand, for the purpose of diluting the ink when be- 


drawings. This case contains another, which fits it 
exactly, and may be considered as a long drawer: it is 
of course uncovered at top, and slips into the outer 
case at one end, so that it can be easily drawn out, 


wholly or partially, to give access to the contents. 


[Modern Egyptian Writing Case and Instruments. | 


These are shown in our engraving, and furnish an 
interesting exhibition of the utensils required by an 
Oriental writer. First there is the inkstand, which is 
so put into the case that it is the first thing that offers 
when the drawer is pulled out. It is of brass or silver, 
the upper surface being sometimes ornamented with 
mother-of-pearl and other materials ; and is sometimes 
furnished with a small magnetic needle (as in our 


come too thick or dry. The case also usually contains 
four or five pens of reed, whence the whole is called a 
*pencase,’ rather than an ‘inkstand.’ As these pens 
are tuo thick-pointed to be nibbed on the nail, after our 
fashion with quill-pens, a thin piece of horn is provided, 
on which the pen is laid for the purpose. These are 
the more essential articles, but often a small whetstone 
is added, and also a pair of scissors for clipping paper, 
The former we have given, but not the latter. Of these 
two sorts of ‘inkhorns,’ so to call them, the first is 
best adapted to be worn in the girdle; but the Persian 
is certainly more light and elegant, and at least equally 
convenient with reference to its proper use; but neither 
of them are at all suited for such thin inks as we employ, 
It may be difficult to say which of them the ‘ inkhorns’ 
of the Hebrews most resembled; but from its being 
worn in the girdle it was doubtless something of the 





same kind.” 
1 






































[Persian Instruments of Writing. ] 


1. Kalmddn, or Case for Pen and Ink; 2,2. Parts of the same, separate; 3. Spoon for watering the ink; 4. Pen, formed of a Reed; 
5, Thin piece of Horn, on which the Pen is mended; 6, Whetstone ; 7. Ink-holder, with a compass. 


In Jeremiah (chap. xxxvi. 18) the following expres- 
siou occurs: “IT wrote them with ink in a book.” ‘The 
comment on this expression in the ‘ Pictorial Bible’ is 
as follows :— 

“ Some writers have doubted whether ink can be in- 
tended by the word here employed (y> deyo); and 
Blayney, instead of ‘I wrote them with ink in a book,’ 
has, * I wrote in a book after him.’ The Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Vulgate, however, agree with our version, which is 
also supported by the use of a similar word in Arabic 
and Persian. One objection supposes that ink was not 
at this time known to the Jews, and that they exclusively 
engraved their writing upon tablets. But a kind of ink 
is clearly mentioned even in the time of Moses (see 
Num. v. 23, and the note there); and Ezekiel (ix. 2, 
3, 11) repeatedly speaks of the ‘inkhorn’ which writers 
employed. From the word (wéAay), by which ‘ink’ 
is expressed in the New Testament, it appears that the 
ink was usually black, as in other nations; but it 
appears also that they had coloured inks; and Josephus 
(‘ Antiq.’ xii. 2.) states that the seventy elders who made 
the Greek translation brought from Jerusalem parch- 
ments on which the law was written in letters of gold. 
From the particulars collected by Winckelmann and 
others concerning the ink of the ancients, it would seem 
that it differed very little from that which the Orientals 
still employ; and which is really better adapted than 
our own thin vitriolic inks to the formation of their 





written characters; and this is also true of the Hebrew, 
the letters of which are more easily and properly formed 
with this ink than with our own, and with reeds than with 
quill pens. The ink is usually composed of lamp-black 
or powdered charcoal, prepared with gum and water, 
and sold in small particles or grains like gunpowder. 
The writer who wants to replenish his inkhorn puts 
some of this into it, and adds a little water, but not 
enough to render the ink thinner than that of our 
printers. Those who use much of it, work up the ink- 
grains with water—much in the same way that artists 
prepare their colours, and then put it into their ink- 
stand. In the manuscripts written with this ink the 
characters appear of a most intense and glossy black, 
which never changes its hue, never eats into the paper, 
nor ever becomes indistinct or obliterated, except from 
the action of water, by which it is even more easily 
spoiled than our own manuscripts. The Eastern scribes 
also write in gold, and with inks of various brilliant 
coluurs—particularly red aud blue—their diversified ap- 
plications of which often give a very rich and beautiful 
appearance to the page, in the higher class of manu- 
scripts. These details respecting modern Oriental ink 
will be found to agree remarkably with what has been 
said concerning the ink of the ancients; and this con- 
currence may be taken to furnish a very satisfactory 
conclusion with regard to the ink or inks used by the 
ancient. Hebrews.” 
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